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A FAREWELL DIRGE. 
Written in address to the Yough River, 
ing with a relative, 





on part- 


BY MISS MARGARET G——., 


Flow on, deep river, in thy way, 
And bend thy course in conscious pride; 
No more with pleasure will I stray, 
*Mong flowers, along thy verdant side. 


Close to thy stream, in youthful hours, 
I’ve wandered in the shady grove; 
And decked my bosom with thy flowers, 
Or sang some favorite song of love. 


Yes! river, 1 have loved thee well, 
But now, as on thy banks I wend, 
Thy murmuring waters seem to tell 
Thou soon shalt part me from my friend. 


I see unchanged thy rocky towers, 
Thy lofty oaks, thy clustering vines; 

And e’en from out thy shadowy bowers, 
Romantic beauty sweetly shines. 


I see thy turged waters flow, 

And feel that all my hopes must prove 
As fleeting as thy stream below, 

As changeful as the clouds above. 


J see my days, swift as thy wave, 

Sweep by, npon the wings of time, 
Towards the dark and lonely grave, 

Where Death regards not youth nor prime. 


Then, flow on, river, calm and slow, 
Towards the ocean’s boun lless tide; 

Thy chrystal current still shall flow, 
When I lay mouldering by thy side. 


No more to me thy sound is dear, 

Thy stream, to me, no more will shine; 
But in my deepest inemory, 

MeNnANDER’s heart shall blend with mine. 


THE POWER OF ELOQUENCE. 
Ae 

The spirit of Freedom, it has been asserted, is 
the spring of eloquence. 
Athens, when the highest offices of the state de- 
pended on the will of the people, that the finest 
bursts of powerful eloquence have been heard; 
and it was on the forum of Rome, under the same 
circumstances, that the brow of Eloquence was 
crowned with never-fading laurels. It is when 
Athens is free, it is when Rome is free, that she is 
éloguent; when liberty is taken away, eloquence, 
true eldquence, ceases to exist. In vain you tell 
of panegyrics, and funeral orations;—if the most 
heroic of virtues, “love of our country, and hatred 
of tyrants,’ cannot be the subject of a nation’s 
speech, there can be no true eloquence. 

Eloquence is the effusion of my country’s love, 
of my love of freedom, of hatred of every thing 
thatclashes with the interest of the commonwealth: 
itis to defend her, to denounce her enemies, that 
Eloquence elevates her undaunted brow, and defies 
the traitor and the tyrant.. France had for a long 
time slept the sleep of ages; she had not sighed 
for liberty, because she knew not how easily she 
could obtain ig she crouched beneath the iron rod 
of her senszless princes; till rising,.as it were, 


BY 
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It is from the rostrum of 





from the stupor, she shook her powerful but hith- 
erto inert shoulders; and shook off the tyrant, with 
all the impotent pageantries of his misused power. 
The event of the revolution, has been branded with 
eternal infamy; but we ought to be cautious how 
we condemn. LBefore we condemn, we should 
consider what caused the revolution: —the continu- 
ed and inveterate system of oppression, with which 
the Bourbons ground down the lower class of the 
nation. Secondly,—the excitement caused by a 
refusal to mitigate these sufferings; the misguided 
feeling of the king: and thirdly,—the unwarranted 
interference of foreign powers, to force a yoke on 
a gallant nation; a yoke which they abhorred.— 
These are the three grand causes that conspired to 
generate the horrid effeets of what Mr. Barke has 
so emphatically called ‘san anomaly in govern- 
ment. J know not by what name to call it, nor in 
what language to describe it. It is a compound of 
the sublime, obscene, and tremendous figure of 
death; having the likeness of a kingly crown upon 
the seeming head; with the cry of hell-hounds, 
that bark unceasingly round the waist of sin. It 
is a shapeless monster, born of hell and sins.”— 
This is strong language; but it is very near the 
truth. For, however, from agreeing with the mo- 
tives of the comparison, I say that such consequen- 
ces were inevitable to causes before mentioned.— 
What could the nation do in such a tremendous 
crisis? They had arisen to achieve their liberty; 
they partly succeeded; when foreign nations, who 
had no claims whatever on their obedience, com- 
manded them to own a king whom they had dri- 
ven from the throne. With all the nations of the 
earth besetting them on every side, like hell- 
hounds, what could they dot Is it not such a mo- 
ment, such a crisis, that prompts, that demands, 
some tremendous and awful stroke? 
a moment that infuriates mankind. and infuses the 
spirit of a Brutus or Leonidas? The nation,, with 
death or glory before their eyes, were impelled to 
the utmost fury; they became frantic, as intensity 
of despair could not but make them. In the wild- 
ness of their terrors, they unlearnt humanity; and 


the utmost of its power, they commit the horrible 
outrages which alone the thought of is revolting. 
To this phrensy, attribute all the massacre, all the 
horrors, of the French Revolution. But although 
I would not extenuate their guilt, or excuse their 
massacre; I still give a great, great portion of their 
wrath, to the impolitic, inhuman, and tyrannical, 
power that compelled them to adopt such dreadful 
means, In defence of their liberties, the dearest pa- 
ladium in this wor'd. 

Whatever may be said for and against the Re- 
volution, this assuredly will be allowed,—that it 
was a grand era in the history of Franee; that the 
great clianges, stimulated the talents of men, and 
brought forth hidden glory. It was like a power- 
ful arm that stirs up a long accumulated reservoir, 
and brings to the surface jewels of every descrip- 
tion, the deposit of ages. In the vortex of the 
French Revolution, no jewel shone so brilliantly 
as the diamond of Eloquence. Ever attendant on 
the patriot, and the free, she shined in this glori- 
ous struggle. Many are the souls that she inspi- 
red, in those perilous days; but I shall confine 
myself to that of the “terrible Miraleau.’’ He was 
the alarm-bell of the Revolution, the mouth-piece 
of the Assembly, the very model of a French ora- 
tor: if he had been less of an orator, he could not 
have produced the effect that he did. He caught, 
with singular felicity and animation, the feelings 





of the moment; and giving it a tenfold impulse, 


Is it notsueh | 


resolving to drive the engine ahead in motion, ‘to | 


by his gesture, voice, and eye, sent it back with 
electrical force into the hearts of his audience.— 
He seized the salient part of every question; saw 
the giddy fluctuation of opinion; and ushered in 
and turned i: to his ownadvantage. By his bold- 
ness and promptitude, he exercised a dictatorial 
power over the assembly, and held them in sub- 
jection by a brilliant and startling succession of 
painted appeals, as Robespiere afterwards did by 
the reiterated and gloomy monctony of his denun- 
ciations. Miraleau bore a resemblance to the 
great Lord Chatham, in his commanding tone and 
personal apostrophy; but with more of theatrical 
display, and rhetorical common-place. But un- 
paralleled boldness, united to a great appearance 
of upright purpose, was the predominant of his 
character. He seized his argument, loaded it 
with the bolts of indignation, and’ hnrled it at his 
adversaries with unerring precision. Of his bold- 
ness, take the following specimen: 

The presence of extraordinary troops, gave great 
offence to the national assembly. ‘They sent se- 
veral deputies to the king; but all to no purpose. 
At length, bent on their removal, they despatched 
another; and as they left the room, Miraleau thus 
addressed them: **Announce to the king, that all 
night long his foreign satelites, covered with gold 
and with wine, have dared to aforetell, in their 
impious songs, the coming bondage of France; 
and that their brutal prayers, supplicate the disso- 
lution of the national assembly: announce to him 
that even in his own palace, his courtiers have 
mingled in their dances, at the sound of that bar- 
barous music: and tell him, that such was the 
forescene of the ever remembered St. Bartholo- 
mews.” ; 

But the most wonderful of. his achievements, 








was on another occasion of more imminent peril. 
To reimburse the greatly exhausted finance of the 
kingdom, Necker brought forward a motion, as 
Singular as it was desperate, of confiscating the 
“crown domains, and all ecclesiastical property; 
thus to realize a fund of four millions, in order to 
avert the impending run of:the Banks.’ Mira- 
leau was not on good terms with Necker, whom 
he Jooked upon, not without reason, as a mere 
wheedler. However, on this occasion he spoke 
in favor of his plan, with great warmth. ‘The 
revenues of the state,’ said he, *‘are annihilated, 
and the treasury is empty; the public spirit is 
dead; and to-morrow, to-day, nay! this very in-- 
stant, we demand your interference. . In. such cir- 
cumstances, [ think it impossible either to offer a 
plan to the minister of the finances, or to examine 
the one he proposes. Your wisdom forbids you 
to make yourselves responsible for the event,—ei- 
ther in not adopting the measures which you have 
no time to examine, or in substituting others which 
you have no time to devise. ‘The unbounded con- 
fidence which the nation has ever .shown to the 
minister now recalled by their acclamations, suffi- 
ciently authorises you, in my opinion, to give him 
unbounded confidence, in the present crisis. Ad- 
opt his propositions, without rendering yourself re- - 
sponsible of their success, since you have no time: 
to discuss them: adopt them with confidence in 
the minister; and be assured, in investing him 
with this species of dictator-ship, that you are ful- 
filling the duties of citizens and .Representatives 
of the nation, . Mr. Necker will succeed, and we 
shall hail; his success with benedictions,—a suc- - 
cess we Shall have anticipated the more, in pro- . 
portion as our compliance shall have been entire, ; 
and our confidence more docile. . But if,—which 
God forbid,—the minister be unsuccessful in his. 
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perilous enterprize; the ship of the Republic will 
certainly receive a great shock against the rocks 
on which her beloved pilot shall have driven her. 
But this shock would not dishearten us: you would 
be ready at hand, gentlemen; your credit w:ll be 
unharmed, the public cause will be the same. 

«‘ Let us hail these promising presages; let us 
adopt the propositions of the minister; and let us 
rest assured that his genius, assisted by the natu- 
ral resources of the most glorious kingdom of the 
world, and by the fervent zeal of an assembly 
which has given, and which continues still to give, 
such brilliant examples, will come forward and 
exert themselves in proportion to our wants and 
circumstances.” 

Astonished at this speech of Miraleau in favor 
of Necker’s plan, the assembly wese apprehensive 
of some want of sincerity, or irony, in Miraleau; 
and, indeed, some of the deputies dropped certain 
opinions to that effect, and seemed to eall on the 
orator foran explanation; which he made im the fol- 
lowing unequivocal manner: ‘I cannot say I 
am a friend of the minister of the finances; but as 
a citizen, and representative of the nation, | shall 
be his most devoted friend. I shall not hesitate 
an instant, io form a compromise with him, rather 
than with the national assembly. Thus, you have 
guessed my sentiments, or rather you have heard 
them; for | have never disguised myself. It is, 
then, my opinion, that in acting on a measure im- 
peratively necessary, for which at the present mo- 
ment, we have no substitute, we must not reject it; 
nor must we mock at our own reasoning, since we 
have not the time to discuss it. 

«| ask those who would oppose the measure 
through fear of the horrors of taxation, what is 
Bankruptcy? Is it not the most disastrous, of tax- 
est My friends! one word, one word more. Two 
centuries of depradations and peculations, have 
dug the gulf that now threatens to devour us. We 
must fill up this gulf—this frightful gulf. Well, 
gentlemen, here is the best of the French landhold- 
ers: choose out any of the richest, in order to sa- 
crifice the fewest of the citizens; but choose; for 
must the small members perish, to save the bulk 
of the people! These chief men possess a compe- 
tency to fill up the deficiency. Re-establish new 
order in your finance; strike, emboldened, without 
pity, these victims. What! you shrink back with 
horror! Irresolute men! pusillanimous men! what! 
are you not aware that in decreeing a stoppage of 
payments, or what is still more odious, in making 
it inevitable; you cover yourselves with the infa- 
my of an act a thousand times more criminal? 
You stand surveyors of the incalculable evils 
which that catastrophe would throw upon France. 
Senseless egotists, who think that this convulsion 
of despair and misery will pass away, as others! 
Your destruction is certain; and in the universal 
conflagration which you shudder notto kindle, the 
loss of your honor will ensure the continuance of 
your detestable enjoyments. 

«‘ Such are our prospects! vote then, this measure; 
and heaven grant that it be efficient. Give your 
vote, becauSe the crisis admits of no delay; and 
because we shall be responsible for every moment 
that is lost. Asknot for time to consult; dreadful 
evils allow no consultation. Bankruptcy threat- 
ens to drag you to destruction; and you deliber- 
ate!” 

The orator sat down; and without amoment’s 
delay, the decree was passed. 

Who, then, is the orator? Is itthe vapid de- 
claimer, who at a trial for life or death, balances 
his high-flown periods? No! itis he, who pours 
forth, with torrent-like impulse, the feelings of his 
impassioned soul: when glowing with patriotism, 
he sees nothing but peril to his country, the immi- 
nent misery of his countrymen, the extinction of 
liberty. Such was Demosthenes, convincing and 
wading his countrymen of their perils; when, 


earless ag death, he attributes all these evils, to 





their indolence and supineness; and ceases not to 
brandish his terrible weapon, until he has terrified 
the enemy into a retreat; until] Athens throws off 
her indolence, and dares to be free. his is the 
orator; and such, is true eloquence. 











THE FAREWELL. 


BY ALFRED. 


I 
We parted! Yet I'll not reeall 
The anguish of that hour, 
When first my truant heart had felt 
Friendship’s resistless power, 
When first 1 proved those tender ties 
Which link our — destinies. 
I 
We pasted! Oh, what visions bright 
Fled at our last farewell, 
Which may not be awake’d again, 
But by fond memory’s spell! 
I turn, and oft look sadly back 
On life’s, since then, deserted track. 
ill 
We parted! Iam far from thee; 
But fancy lingers yet 
Amid those fond, deserted scenes; 
And will not, can’t, forget. 
My hopes seem doomed to cold decay ; 
As cherished flowers, they fade away. 
IV 
We parted! Butthe mirror’s wave 
Shows not an image fair, 
As that which recollection wakes 
When thou art pictured there: 
An image yet remembered well; 
The shrined one of this heart’s lone cell. 


We parted! Ah! when shall we meet? 
Seems lingering on each breath, 

No more! Ah, no! a kinder stroke, 
Were the chill hand of death. 

We’re distant! all laments are vain; 

Hope on, we yet shall meet again. 








LITERATURE. 


BY G. H. T. 





Literature, at the first sight, may seem a stinted 
though a beautiful subject, on which little can be 
said; but as we advanice, it spreads out, and pre- 
sents such a variety of ideas, that we pause aston- 
ished at the different subjects which it embraces. 
It carries us through every grade of society, it 
brings us in contact with the splendid ruins of 
Greece, and still more stupendous ruins and tem- 
ples of ancient Egypt and Syria. In following it 
through various turnings, we are brought in con- 
nection with the great men of ancient times; with 
Socrates, Plato, and Alexander; with the heroes of 
the Trojan war; with those partly fabulous war- 
riors, Achilles, Ulysses, Ajax, and Eneas; with 
the founderess of Carthage, the banished Queen of 
Tyre. 

An essayist in attempting to write on the sub- 
ject of Literature, may aptly be likened to a trav- 
eler, who in the course of his journey, enters a nar- 
row, yet beautiful glen, abounding with verdure; 
here, a tuft of roses delights his eye and fills the 
air with the grateful perfume; there, the modest 
primrose, just rearing its head among the luxuri- 
ant grass, delighting by its unobtrusiveness; while 
the ever-green solemn but pleasing pine, rears its 
feathery arms on some rocky crag that shoots out 
into the glen. Butas he proceeds, the glen wi- 
dens, until it merges into an extensive plain, cov- 
ered to the horizon with every kind of herbage 
which Flora has showered on this earth; with here 
and there a rocky prominence rearing its head and 





adorning the prospect, by its ragged and uncouth 
appearance. ‘The traveller pauses awhile to sur- 
vey the glorious prospect spread out before him 
until astonished and confounded with the scene, 
he hesitates, and fears to shape his path across 
the plain, lest he shculd lose his way among the 
tangled but beautiful messes of herbage. 

We will now speak of the effect which Litera. 
ture;has had on the past, and now has on the prese 
ent. If we follow time up from the farthest aves 
of which we have the record, we shall see that as 
Literature flourished, so flourished liberty and vir- 
tue; that as it progressed, so the moral standard 
of mankind ascended. Butas Literature aank, 
so sank the morals of nations; that as it went 
down, tyranny and vice arcse. Looking back 
through the pages of history, we shall see that to 
the suppression of Literature, the laws of tyrants 
were ina great measure directed. For as it was 
the offspring of the mind, it must greatly partake 
of liberty; for the mind being a free agent, conse- 
quently tinges all which emanates from it with its 
own hue. For that reason, tyrants dread to see it 
thriving in their dominions. And as Literature 
naturally exerted a great influence in raising men 
from a servile and brutish condition, ennobling 
the mind, and teaching them, that, in one sense, 
they were all equal; tyrants hated it. As rose 
Literature, so rose the scale of morality and reli- 
gion; and with the rise cf these, consequently sank 
vice and superstition, two ofthe most firm supports 
of tyrants. Can we then wonder that tyrants di- 
rected some portion of their efforts, to its suppres- 
sion; as upon the destruction of it, depended the 
security of their thrones? 

But let us look back to the iron age, when men 
lived by rapine and violence; when * might was 
right;’? when a kingdom was not ruled by one tye 
rant alone, but was divided among numerous ones 
styled Feudal Barons; who were, at the same 
time King, Judge, and Executioner, of their res- 
pective Baronies: when vice and irreligion ran riot 
through the land. What was the state of Litera- 
ture then? Was it in a flourishing condition? 
Did Poets and Historians abound? No! far from 
it. ‘The lower class of people were surrounded by 
the darkest night of ignorance; the Barons, and 
upper classes, considered it a disgrace to have any 
connection with polite learning; few, if any, even 
knowing how to write their names. Sculpture 
and Painting were almost extinct, and every thing 
partook of the age, and wore an iron aspect. ¥ 

But let us turn to the bright side of the picture. 
Look at Greece, and her condition in the days of 
Demosthenes, Pericles, and Themistocles; when 
she was in her brightest blaze of glory, the judge 
and arbitrator of nations, the champion of the dis- 
tressed, the punisher of tyrants, the mistress cf 
the world. Leok at Leonidas and his Spartan 
band, who rather than give tyrants one foot of 
ground to place their chains upon, died on the spot. 
And although I may be hazarding an opinion 
which cannot be supported; yet, if there was any 
way of obtaining information to decide, it would 
be found that those men were well versed in Lit. 
erature; and that Lecnidas was not onlv a man of 
high literary attainments, but that he was a poet 
in mind,in thought, and inaction. And although 
history makes no mention of his being so; yet still 
it may be easily accounted for, on the ground that 
he never wrote any elaborate work; or else that 
his writings were lost, or stolen after his death by 
some plagiarist. Iam well aware that the opi- 
nion may seem strange, yet I hazard it on the 
grounds that inevery country where war has pour- 
ed her wrath, and where men have taken up arms 
to repel an invading foe, Poets, and men of the 
first literary attainments, were the foremost in 
joining the standard of their country. And also, 
that where any desperate action was performed, 
that required judgment, that turned the tide of bat. 
tle, and perhaps saved their country from the rule 
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of a foreign invadert that in such actions, were to' may become lost or obsolete, yet after a while 
be found men of the most cultivated minds; and in| their influence may be traced in the increasing vir- 
such desperate deeds, fell Poets, and Historians—! tue of the people. 


men who, if they had lived, would have won 
themselves high names among theircountrymen. 
We will now go back to Greece and her litera- 
tures and the etfects which it had on het armies, 
navies, and social institutions. Her soldiers were 
acknowledged the best that the world contained ; 


her genetals, the most skilful in the field; and her | 


statesinen, the most profound, in the cabinet.— 
Monarchs considered that their power was invin- 


cible, if they could cbtain Grecian generals to lead | 


their armies; and Grecian soldiers for their body 
guards. If any of her statesmen were, by the fic- 
kleness of the people, driven or exiled from their 


country, they were courted to stay with the Mon- | 


arch in whose dominions they had sought refuge; 
with every thing that had charms for man—rich- 
es, honor, power, and even in some instances of- 
fers of alliance by marriage with the royal family. 

Greece was filled with Poets and Historians, 





who chronicled, in glowing verse, or in sober yet | 


romantic: histories, the deeds of her armies and | ing capable of reasoning and acting. They saw 
And her soldiery, knowing their actions | her as a being able to understand their motives, 
would not be forgotten or lost in obscurity, but be | appreciate their actions, ready to applaud a good 
emblazoned on the pages of history, or handed | deed, and as ready to condemn a bad one; posses- 
down to posterity in the songs of their country, | sed of a nice discriminating power to judge be- 
exerted themselves to deserve a conspicuous place ; tween vice and virtue. 
inthem. And as merit and literary acquirements, | erary acquirements spread far and wide, woman 
were in those days regarded more than wealth or | rose in man’s estimation, until she obtained the 


navies. 


station, all strove to improve themselves, as it was 
not impossible that if they showed any degree of 
talent, they might in time lead her aries, or rule 
in the cabinet. How different was the social in- 
stitutions frum those in the days of Lycurgus ; 
when, although the people were as brave, yet their 
social intercourse with one another, was marked 
with a barbarism not easily overlooked. ‘Their 
attention was then turned wholy to the improve- 
ment of the body, to the entire neglect of the 
mind. ‘Ihe small and weak in body were con- 
demned as unable to excel in manual exertion, and 
were left to perish; their rulers not considering 
that a small body might contain a large mind.—~ 
They taught their children to steal and dissem- 
ulate; and the parents would praise and caress a 
child for adroitness in these vices, then believed to 
be virtues. But with Solon, Literature began. to 
improve; and'the people turned their attention to 
the improvement of the mind, many of their bar- 
barous customs: and laws were abolished; their 
statesmen began to inculcate the sentiment that 
more glory and, power might be obtained by the 
influence of the mind than by the foree of arms.— 
The arts and’seiences were again encouraged; and 
from that time Literature advanced; and with it in- 
creased the glory and’ power of Greees- 

The encouragement of Literature has not only 
the effect to increase the glory of a nation; but im- 
proves the inhabitants asa people. For if we 
look over the scrolls of history, we stall see nu- 
merous cases of nations-divided and sub-divided 
among themselves; torn with intestine wars and 
commotion; and one perpetual alarm sounding 
through the Jand. When, after,a space, the works 
of some Poet or Historian become circulated among 
the people. The effects are gradually seen, in the 
improvement of the people. In truth, Literature 
may be compared to a desert spring that lies with- 
in the rocky bounds of its prison; unseen, un- 


known, until by chance, or by some traveler’s. 


spade, its prison walls are burst, it gushes up to 
earth, gladdening the thirsty pilgrim with its re- 
freshing influenee., At length, it overflows its ba- 
son’s bounds, and the arid sand' absorbs its sub- 
Stance. To the eye it is lost, but its influence 
still is seen. Verdure springs up in wild profu- 
sion, covering the earth with a carpet of nature’s 
own workmanship; making all green and beauti- 
ful, where was naught but arid sand before.— 


Thus, although the Poet’s and Historian’s efforts. 


' 








Literature has exerted another influence, of 
which but little has been thought—its effect in 
ameliorating the condition of woman, in raising 
her to the rank which she now occupies, as the 
companion and consoler of man in his joys and 
misfortunes, We will again turn tothe dark ages, 
when the world was shrouded in a mantle of dark- 
ness and superstition, possessed of no literature, 
no chronicles of their past history, but what was 
derived from wild and unsatisfactory legends.— 
Immerged in the depths of ignorance and pagan- 
ism, they but lived for the passing moment. How 
was woman treated ameng them? As a being 
without a soul; not admitted to share his councils; 
the object to vent his rage and disappointment on; 
the toy of the moment, thrown aside when the 
gilding was worn off. But when Literature be- 
gan again to shed its reviving influence over the 
world, she was beheld in a different light. They 
then began to regard her as a companion, as a be- 


And as the passion for lit- 


rank in creation that she now occupies. 





Literature at that time was corrupted, and in 


the days of Massinger, Shakespeare, and Johnson, | 
the world was filled with obseene and licentious | 


plays and novels. But woman, grateful to Liter- 
ature for what it had doneto improve her condi- 
tion, took the pen; and by her example, and the 


influence of her writings, caused a great moral re-, 


formation in the Literature of the day. She not 
only caused this moral reformation in Literature; 
but she has, besides, shown to the world that wo~ 
man is. as capable of literary effort, and of, obtain... 
ing literany. fame and. honors, .as.man.. 

Let us: now turn,to the state of Literature in our 
own country, where all can, without the least re- 
straint, drink of the “ pierian spring.”” Do we not 
find Literature in. a flourishing conditon? Our 
land‘is filled with Colleges and Seminaries; look 
out around, and we shall see literary institutions 
springing up in every town. There is hardly. a 
town or village in our land that does-not- boast of, 
some embryo poet; and although some of them do 
write miserable dagerel, yet among them are to be 
found: some, who, if it were not for that modesty 
of tree geniis. withheld them, and that the world 
will not acknowledge as a great mind, one who 
has not so been prononnced by some feasted lite- 
rary fopling, would shine as bright gems in the cor- 
onet of American Literature. Is it not said of us 
in Europe, that all Americans write poetry; that 
the greater part of Americans may be called litera- 
ry men! Our land is teeming with the produe- 
tions of American authors; Magazines, Novels, 
Histories, and Poems, meet. the eye wherever we 
turn. 

And what is the condition of our country, gen- 
erally speaking?, Is it not ina thriving condition? 
Do not our sails whiten every sea?. Qur produc- 
tions are scattered abroad in every, quarter of the 
globe. Io not all nations look to the U. States 
as.a market for their surplus productions? It is 
the home of the persecuted exile; of the unfortu- 
nate of every clime. Our citizens are to be found 
among every nation of, the earth; respected, and 
looked on as superior, in many points of view. 
Even England, the proud, pampered, boasted, mis- 
tress of the world; whose brag it is that-upon her 
dominions the sun never sets, and that the beat of 
her morning dram may be heard in one continued 
roll around the world: even this monopoly,employs 
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our citizens; has lured them, with honors, with 


riches, to reside in her possessions, and manage 
her manufactories. Many, very many, of Eng- 
land’s boasted aristocracy, were born citizens of 
the United States. And the exclamation, “I am 
an American citizen,” has become synonomous 
with the far-famed one of antiquity, “1am a Ro- 
man!” 

"Space will not permit us to instance other marks 
of the prosperity of our country. But we will con- 
clude, with the remark that where the literature 
of a country was in a flourishing condition, her 
citizens were the most happy and virtuous of all 
others; she was the criterion of all nations; and 
every thing was prosperous. But with the de- 
cline of her literature, may be dated the downfall 
of the nation. 


_::—- 


TO THE ONE MOST BELOVED. 


BY ALCYPHRON. 





For hours, F could fondly gaze, 
On that enchanting face of thine; 
Where beauty, meekly fair, displays 
Its loveliest charms, of birth divine. 
Those sparkling eyes of tender love, 
And lips that speak affection’s glow; 
Those cheeks, alike the heaven above, 
Untainted with the vice below; 
That forehead high, untouched by care, 
Whic’ tells a noble mind within; 
Those flowing locks of auburn hair, 
Which now, the wind, are sporting in; 
Thy unveiled breast, of marble white, 
That shields a heart as spotless pure ; 
The mild, fond, look;.ah, yes!.the sight,. 
My heart, to love, would soon allure.. 
For hours I’d gaze; norfeel them pass, 
While, raptured, gazing thus on you; 
Until the dream would break, alas!. 
And I would.know its. hopes untrue... 


And who could gaze thy form upon. 
Nor feel a growing love for thee?’ 
Who look to where such beauty shone, 
Nor bend to it a willing knee? 
I’ve looked, and loved; then gazed awhile, 
Tn secret homage to thy shrine:: 
Oh! how, from thee, one single smile, 
Had then repayed that love of mine! 
But no!*your birth is far above 
The humble life in which I live ; 
And thou canst never know the love 
Which this warm heart to thee could give. 
To others’ flattery thou wilt lend 
A listening, an attentive, ear; 
But never! no, thou’lt bend 
To his whose love is more sincere, . 
Believe me; oh! believe this trutir;- 
That surely false is all theysay:- 
Their hearts, by Fortune ruted from .youth, . 
Possess no room for love to stay. 


Could I.but know you thought of me, 

As ofsome tried, and valued friend; 
It then were bliss to think of thee} 

And joy, with love, would deeply blend. 
But thus to love a maid so fair, . 

And love that-maid ‘so fiercely well; 
Nor have my love returned from there; ; 
Is misery, more than words can telf: 

The world’s disdain, at nought I’d set, 
‘To win, from thee, one smiling look; ; 

But thus to feel thy cold neglect,. 
Is more than love, itself, can brook. 

I’ve loved; yes! thee I've fondly loved, 
With bright affection’s sacred flame; 

Which feelings, often have been proved, 
In worship to thy very name. 

My heart has yearned, to meetin yours, | 
"The evidence of love as warm; 

And felt the pangs which Hope endures, | 
Lest false the joy of Fancy’s form, | 
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GENIUS vs. WEALTH. 


BY EBENEZER HOPPLECAT, JR. 


Cold, dark, and withering is the blast of pover- 


ty. Chill, damp, and dreary are the dwellings of | 


the poor. ‘To look abroad upon this fair country, 
possessing such fertility of soil, and every degree 
of climate; with its mountains and its streams; its 
agriculture and its manufactures—one might think 
that the desolating scourge had not found footing 
among us. But, alas! how false is this! Here, 
as well as in England, the mother may Jook upon 
her offspring, wasting away from day to day, for 
want of sustenance—wearipg, indeed, the form of 
man; but so meagre, and amaciated, that they 
scarcely bear any of the original marks of humani- 
ty. 

” Views is a class of rich men, who would be con- 
tent to revel in luxury, without a thought of the fu- 
ture or the past—enjoying the present, because it 
is here, and forgetting the future, because there is 
no danger that their every want will not be satisfi- 
ed. These men, without a spark of genius in 
their bosoms, may rise to the greatest honors which 
society can bestow; because of the merit cf their 
fathers, or the money which they may possess. 
Such men love riches for themselves, and not for 
the good which they may procure for mankind. 
Again, there is another class, more high and hon- 
orable, and of a more reflecting character. ‘They 
use riches as if they were intended for man’s com- 
fort and happiness, and not for the gratification of 
their lusts and passions. Such men will comfort 
the widow and the orphan, in the dark and trying 
hour of affliction; they will smooth the rugged path 


of life, for those who are buffeted by the unfeeling | 


part of mankind; and should they meet with one of 
the sons of want, with the stamp of genius on his 
brow, they will elevate him to that station which 
genius should occupy. 

There are also two classes among the poor. 
The first, (which is most numerous,) is content 
with his lot, and plods his weary way through 
life without a murmur, and without complaint. 
And as the poet truly said, ** he never had a dozen 
thoughts in all his life.””. He goes to his daily 
toil, and returns, as if this were the end of his ex- 
istence. The only happiness which he knows, is 


rest from his labor, and the love of his family ; 


which heconsiders the most perfect, uncontamina- 
ted bliss. 


There.is another class, which is in possession 


of the most powerful array of talent, and the most | 
exalted intellect, which the world can produce; | 


and yet they have neither the means, nor the op- 
portunity, to bring it to the light of day. We have 


had but one WasuineTon, and one JEFFERSON; 
but oh! if education had done its work, if genius 
had been encouraged, if talent had been cultivated, | 


who would have placed any limit to the number of 
our great men? 


‘* Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

‘The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 

‘* Full mang. a flower was born to blush unseen, 
‘‘ And wash its sweetness on the desert air.” 

Aye, many of the poor and helpless sons of 

want mourn over talents which must go to waste, 
because they lack the means to cultivate them.— 
And many of them, yes very many of them, would 
put to shame, those who have been nursed in the 
lap ofluxury, and possessed all that riches and title 
could bestow. + * * * * 
* * I was indulging in the above reflec- 
tions, when I bethought me of an old MSS. which 
@ young friend had bestowed to me, when on his 
dying bed, with an injunction of secrecy, until he 
should be nomore. This tale is true to the letter; 
and reader, I will now give you 


THE LAWYER’S HISTORY. 
CHAPTER I. 
In one of the deep ravines, between the Alleghe- 


ny mountains, a small hut might be seen, surround- 
ed with trees and shrubbery of many kinds; and 
‘also sheltered from the more violent attacks of the 
| elements, by being buried in by an inaccessable 
mountain on either side. But notwithstanding 
this, the place had a wild and desolate look about 
it, which would deceive the spectator, if he did not 
| observe the signs of life within. The inhabitants 
| of this lowly dwelling were an old lady about sixty 
years of age, a little girl, a boy of eighteen, and a 
venerable old man, who looked as if he had been 
in the thickest of the revolutionary struggle. The 
youth sat at a table writing, while the old man 
was engaged in reading the account of the strug- 
gles of his country. The mothor of the family 
was busying herself about something concerning 
household affairs; when a knock at the door an- 
nounced that a stranger was at hand. 
* * * * * * * 


Two days had elapsed since the stranger had 
arrived, and still he did not mention his departure. 
The old man amused him in relating the trying 
scenes in which he had been engaged, while a 
young man; and the son read to him the favorite 
pieces which he had selected from the best authors, 
as well as accompanying him around his native 
mountains, to show him all the grand and magni- 
ficent objects which were to be seen. 

To one who is not an American by birth, as well 
as by choice, other lands may have a superior at- 
| traction to ours. ; 
; Greece, something which resembles god-like dar- 
| ing; a deep, intense, and unbounded love of coun- 
‘try, with a public spirit and a love of virtue un- 
| known even in Christian countries at the present 
day. There, too, is the cradle of the arts and sci- 
‘ences. And we love it, too, because it is the land 
of Themistocles, of Aristotle, and of Plato; and 

above all, the land where liberty first appeared, 
| spreading its light over the nations, and dispelling 
the darkness and gloom that rested upon the world. 
These considerations impel us to love this far-fa- 
med and heroie country, and we do love it with 
devotion. But when we look upon our own land, 
when we contemplate its early troubles, and the 
glorious and triumphant manner in which the rights 
of humanity havejbeen vindicated, by our fathers; 
when we gaze upon its cloud capt mountains, its 
inland seas, and its flowing rivers; with all the oth- 
er beautiful and glorious scenery of our own bright 
West; we are compelled to exclaim, * ever happy 
land of Washington, thy proudest day is yet to come.” 
* * * « * * a 





At a window ofa beautiful country seat, on the 
_ banks of the Hudson, sat two, who appeared to be 
| brother and sister. The lady read from the Phila- 
delphia Post, the following lines : 
THE WISH. 
BY A BOY OF 
| I 
Task not her whose smile has won 
The heart of many a monarch high; 
Nor that she have a glowing cheek, 
And beauty beaming from her eye. 
Il 
I ask not one whose brow may be, 
Above all others, sweetly fair; 
T only ask, that mind may be, 
Indelibly imprinted there. 
iit - 
For one whose pure, unsullied heart, 
Could love me with a love divine; 
Such is the one my mind could own, 
And I could make forever mine. 


EIGHTEEN. 


“There, George,” exclaimed the young lady, in 
an extacy, ‘*this is the person whomI have been 
endeavoring to find for many along day. These 
are the sentiments which I love, and which you 
have often heard me express. Oh could I but find 
one such spirit amongst all my flatterers; one who 





MESSENGER. 


Nee ea 


There may be, in the history of 








(JANUARY, 


isas pure and holy at heart, as the writer of this 
seems to be; Icould almost lay down my life, aye, 
I could sacrifice myself at the shrine of such devo- 
tion.”” Mr. Hurbert, the father of the young lady, 
who until now had remained concealed, sprang 
forth, and imprinted on the brow of his daugh- 
ter an affectionate kiss. ‘Noble girl,” said he, 
‘vou shall be gratified.’ And he leit the room. 
(To 6 Continued.) 





CARRIER’S ADDRESS 
TO THE PATRONS OF 
THE LITERARY MESSENGER, 
January 1, 1842. 


Oxvp Year has flown, forever flown away; 

Once more we’ve met to hail a New Year day: 

What shall we render to that bounteous God, 

Whose goodness flows o’er all the earth abroad? 

Whose hand has led us through the by-gone year, 

So that once more we’ve met together here? 

‘To Him what shall we render in return, 

Since lhe has made life’s lamp hold out to burnt 

His boundless mercy asks our noblest lays, 

‘To wake and yield to Him the highest praise. 

The year that’s gone, has teemed with every good; 

And plenty wafts to us on stream and flood. 

Yes! plenty pours on us from land and sea; 

And we enjoy the smiles of Liberty: 

Blest Liberty! oh, how I catch the strain! 

Blest Liberty! my heart responds again. 

Blest Liberty! that sacfed boon of Heaven, 

Won by our sires, and to their children given; 

A boon for which in vain have nations sighed; 

And our brave sires, to win it, fought and died. 

And shall we give that sacred boon away, 

Or shall we crouch beneath a tyrant’s sway? 

No! while life’s current in their veins do flow, 

Columbia’s sons in bondage ne’er shall bow; 

Nor basely stoop beneath a tyrant’s red; 

Nor own a king to rule them, but their God. 

Yet there are some dwell on this happy plain, 

Would sacrifice the people’s rights for gain. 

But guard us, Heaven, from suchjusurpers’ sway; 

Nor let brave freedom’s sons become their prey. 

Would all our rulers were like those cf old; 

Who sought their country’s good, but sought not 
gold; 

Whose noble hearts would spurn the selfish proud, 

And office hunters, who, our streets, now crowd: 

For love of Liberty their bosoms swelled, 

And from their souls each selfish thought expeled. 

They loved the country which their swords had 
won, 

Nor would they sacrifice, what WAsHINGTON 

Bought with his labors, for the love of gain; 

Nor, with fell avarice, his ’scutcheon stain. 

No, never! rather let their bosoms bleed, 

Than stain his honor with so foul a deed. 

Then, shall not we, their children, stand, 

As adamant, to guard our native land, 

From transatlantic f es who seek our fate, 

And from those evil broils that rack our state? 

The muse looks forward to a happier day, 

When faction shall no more usurp the sway; 

When as a band of brothers firmly joined, 

We'll wear the noble wreath our fathers twined; 

When true to freedom, we, forever free, 

Shall reap the happy fruits of Liberty. 

Then long let freedom’s spangled banner wave 

High o’er the land where dwell the free and brave; 

Long let her standard be her country’s pride. 

Gleaming from Western to th’ Atlantic tide; 

Nor let that standard bow before a foe; 

Or blood-stained, at a tyrant’s feet lie low. 

Long may Religion her sweet influence pour, 

In dazzling lustre, on Columbia’s shore; 

Long may she shed o’er us, her heavenly light, 

Driving far hence the gloom of moral night; 

Lét her illume, and brighten up, each soul, 

Till truth, and peace, shall spread from pole to pole. 
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THE LITERARY MESSENGER. | rai and execution of these noble structures ; 


e ruins of which, were monuments for future 
PITTSBURGH, JANUARY, 1842. 





ages to admire and imitate. ‘They not only excel- 
ed in these outward works; but also in those that 
adorn and ennoble the mind of man. Evenin that 
of finite wisdom, and knowledge; but as he be-. early day, there was a rinesages works raced 
came older and more civilized, his mind expand-. ish the most celebrated modern Poets; a Cicero, 
ed, his knowledge increased, and his powers were | ame 9 Memesthens, sine slaquence nnd ‘cratitle 
more perceptible to his understanding. At first, | cal powers, are admired and appreciated by all, 
he understood no art but that of a shepherd, and and unexcelled by the nes celebrated orators of 
| modern times; and a Scipio, a Pericles, and a Le- 


agriculturist; but by degrees, one art after another) ie , 
came to his knowledge; until, at the present day, | caidas, whowe sndittery wraibugig wis - 
they are more numerous than the stars in the fir-| been exceeded by a Bonaparte, or a Charles XII. 
mament, Knowledge after knowledge has extend-' But we must pass over the works of man, for ages, 
ed itself to his aid; and is of such incalculable ben-| /" order to come nearer to our own time. 

efit to him, that what one day cost the labour of, What magic wand has touched the ore of the 
thousands, can now be done by the ingenuity and, ™ountain, the woods of the forest, and construct- 
industry ofa single individual. Man was created ed with them an all powerful engine, that diffuses 
to honor and glorify his Creator; to~revere and, knowledge over the earth, and speaks with a voice 
practice his sacred precepts, by word and exam-. that isheard beyond mountains and oceans? And 
ple; and to go onward, in the march of improve- through the lapse of time, who is it that has con- 
ment and invention, from one generation to anoth-, Structed those glasses, by the aid of which we can 


| 
er, to the end of time. 


THE PROGRESS OF MAN. 


Man, in his original simplicity, was a creature) 


| penetrate millions of miles beyond natural vision, 

Though all the eastern countries were peopled into the depths of the Heavens? Who is it, that 
about the same time, some are still imurged in the Out of the marble of the quarry, has formed the 
darkness of Paganism, while others are under the| "St perfect imitations of the creation? Who is 


benign influence of the Christian religion. In his! !* has constructed the wonderful, and effective, 


savage state, man is rude, barbarous, and sevens complication of machinery? This wonderful ma- 


ful; but when in an enlightened condition, -he is 
gentle, courteous, and humane. Diversified as 
the states and societies of man are, the general 


part of them still acknowledge the same centre ;, 


| gician is no more nor less than man. 


To a con- 
tracted observer, it would seem curious to notice 
the extent to which the talents and ingenuity of one 
man, can be brought, whether for good or for evil. 








from which source spring all their hopes, enjoy-| For instance; Napoleon Bonaparte by his bravery, 
ments, and gratifications. Although all men are| i™genuity, and perseverance, raised himself from 
indebted to Him the same; yet there are some in| the lowest station in life, to be Emperor of France, 
the world, who pass out their existence without) oT in reality, of the greater part of Europe. He 
reflecting on the source they derived it from,| overturned many of the most ancient dynasties of 
These are those who believe, as they say, that not! the Continent, and established others in their 
only they, but the world itself, came, or was cre-| stead, as best suited his own interest; with the for- 
ated, by chance. But with a sober and reasona- ) C€S of a single country, he spread death and deso- 
Of lation over all Europe; with a few thousand men, 
all the virtues that adorn and ennoble the mind of | he set out to conquer the largest Empire in the 
man, Charity and Benificence towards our fellows,; World; and in fact aimed at Universal dominion. 


ble man, such idle sophistry will not avail. 


should be the most revered; and he who possesses | His bounds were never defined; ambition still car- 
these virtues, need not envy the pomp and splen-| tied him on, till at last he lost all that he had gain- 
dor of titles; which, though they dazzle theeye, are ed. 


of no real benefit to body or mind. When we look around us and see the wonderful 


We are astonished and amazed, when we con-/ objects that are performed by the hand of man; 
sider to what perfection man arrived, in a few, when we see difficulties surmounted, and works 
centuries after the deluge. So wonderful was his} accomplished, whic: to us would have seemed 
progress in the arts and sciences, that there were | impossible to be done; when we read of the most 
reared in Egypt, temples, pyramids, and obelisks, | barbarous countries being changed to the most civ- 
ilized and enlightened in the Universe; we cannot 
but be surprised. 


the architecture and mechanical ingenuity of which, 
astonish the most celebrated architects and artists 


Youths whom we see possess- 
of the present day. 


ing no knowledge of any thing but the passing 
events around them, in a few years more have 
the seven wonders of the world.” « Painting,” | become men, and informed of all that has ta- 
says the samme author, “had displayed all her art} ken place in every age and in every country, for 
and magnificence, in these edifices. The colors, 
themselves, which soonest feel the injury of time, 
still remain amidst the ruins of these wonderful 
Structures, and preserve their beauty and lustre; 
sohappily could the Egyptians imprint a charac- 
ter of immorality, on all their works.’ After 
Egypt, Greece and then Rome, followed in the 


“ The largest of these pyra- 
mids,’ says Rollin, * was justly ranked among 





thousands of years before their time; and the events 
of ages past, seem to them to be but of yesterday. 
When we think of these things, it naturally occurs 
to us to enquire, who is it has performed these 
works? Itis man, frail man, who is formed out 
of the dust beneath his feet; it is short lived man, 
who has scarcely learned the intricacies and ways 








of the world, before his thread is ctt, and his place 
is succeeded by another. I, 





THE IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION. 

It is the general diffusion of a liberal system of 
education, a concise but perspicuous knowledge 
of the more useful parts of the heterogenous ac- 
quirements of the day, that really benefits and en- 
lightens mankind, and serves as one of the most 
enduring props that sustain the politicalarch, upon 
which is built the immaculate Temple of Liberty 
and Independence. Equality of rights and immu- 
nities, is one of the first principles of a Republican 
government. When this doctrine of equality is 
acknowledged by all, and when every one enjoys 
the rights and perogatiyes which an adherance to 
its principles would require, it is necessary that 
all should he alike qualified, if possible, to appre- 
ciate the real worth of the inestimable privileges 
which are in their possession; and therefore should 
be in every way competent to discharge the vari- 
ous and sometimes complicated duties entailed 
upon them by these rights, as men and as citizens. 
It has more than once been observed, that the in- 
telligent possess the greatest amount of Freedom; 
and it is a self evident fact, that in the same pro- 
portion that the fundamental but elementary prin- 
ciples of cognizance diffuse themselves [through- 
out the mass of the community, the bulwarks of 
the government will gain additional strength. 
That strength, which the united support of men, 
who are freed from the trammels that ignorance 
had so artfully interwoven around them; and whose 
intelligence enables them to decide immediately 
on the course they intend to pursue, without being 
allured by the venal cries of Demagogues who 
may wish to elevate themselves, at the sacrifice 





of some of the first principles of liberty and equal- 
ity. 

The people stand in the same relation to the go- 
vernment that the contents of the boiler does to 
the engine. If you keep a requisite supply of wa- 
ter in its proper place, all will be fright, and the 
boat will proceed with its usual velocity; but if, 
through inattention and neglect of duty, you per- 
mit it to decrease in quantity, the boiler will burst, 
and perhaps destroy the whole machinery and ap- 
paratus. So it is with the other side of the con- 
trast. If the people discharge all the various du- 
ties devolving upon them, as citizens and as offi- 
cers, the government ,will retain its pristine 
character, and the people will possess all their 
former privileges: but if they should in any way, 
either directly or indirectly, wilfully or negligent- 
ly, relax their wanton support of its principles, or 
attempt to undermine its institutions, it will soon 
depart from its original forward principles—it will 
not, itis true, fly to pieces, in the twinkling of an 
eye, but it will gradually lose its former strength 


and regard for the principles of justice and equali- 


ty, and ere long become metamorphased into a re- 
gal dominion. The people, are the machinery and 
the government the engine. If the machinery is 
not mechanically constructed, the engine will not 
operate as it should, nor produce the effect con- 
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templated in its construction. That our own nation- 
al government possesses all the genuine character- 
istics of perfection, in all its fundamental princi- 
ples, is a fact which will be admitted by every 
friend of freedom;.and. that the natural advantages 
which our diversified territory presents to persons 
of all nations, are superior to those of old England, 
Erin’s lovely Isle, or.any. other of the many coun- 
tries and Isles. which. have been immortalised hy 
the exuberant: strains and: admirable effusions. of 
the poet, who dresses and pertrays nature in all the 
gaudy trappings of romantie novelty. 
self, (in this land of freedom,) seems to bid defi- 
ance to al] the menaces of regal Burope—our riv- 
ers, our, lakes, and: mountains; are all superior in 
size and beauty of conception; in a word, we are 
their snperior.in all that we can observe, possess, 
associate, admire and enjoy. Nature and art have 
lent their aid in adorning our Republican Para- 
dise; our government and laws are the very quint- 
escence of political perfection, and we are the au- 


thors.and supporters of them, Le 








THE INCONSISTENCY OF MAN. 


There is.a strange inconsistency in. the. nature 
of man. The most opposite extremes meetiin the 
course of his existence. In the simplicity: of boy- 
hood, a mere bauble is his delight; in the fastidi- 
ousness of youth, his. taste is. more difficult, but 
not:less inconsistent; and in the turbulence of man- 
hood, when the host-of ‘passionsgis.combined fury: 


rush to the assault of his unguarded soul, the in-. 


consistency: is complete; and the winds-of Heav- 
en blow not with less capriciousness, than the va- 
rious passions. hurry him in every direction. I 
came into this.world some twenty years.ago; the 
world had existed ere that moment, six thousand 


years; but six thousand years had not departed: 


with the conselation, of. leaving man more wise, 
more experienced. Although thousands and mil- 
lions had come into this world and gone out of it, 
attended with misery in childhood, with misery in 
boyhood, with misery in manhood, and with mise- 
ry. in old age; and although it must have been evi- 
dent-that I-was. borp but for misery; no sooner was 
the tear of agony dried ‘on the cheek, than rejoic- 
ings. and congratulations resounded ayound, be- 
cause a man was born to the world. Would it 
not: have been more consistent to have shed tears 
of blood over my infancy; would it not have been 
better to bewail, thata man was born to this-world 
for misery; and sing, in advance, the mournful 
dirge of my: existence? Conscious of the incon- 
sistent lot of miserable man, the holy man Job ex- 
claims, “Man, born of a woman, living, a short 
time, is filled with,many- miseries. Who cometh 
forth like a flower, and:is destroyed; and. fleeth as 
a shadow, and never continually in the same state. 
And dost thou think.it meet to open thine eyes up- 
on such a one, and to. bring him.into judgment 
unto thee?”’ 


Examine every wish, every pursuit, every pas- 
sion, and the same inconsistency is.as-evident as 
the spots in the moon, Every wish—what are 


Nature her-. 


our wishes? The animal appetite is insatiate; all 
the passions strive for sway. ‘To-day it is anger, 
to-morrow it is sensuality; to-day it is envy, to- 
morrow revenge; not a day passes without witnes- 
ing the inconsistency of our motions, our will, and 
appetite. And strange to say, he is never consis- 
tent even in his contentment to those brute appe- 
tites. The object that he cherishes this moment, 
isthe same that he loathes the next.. No scone 
is he filly suited, than tlie very subject of his ap- 
petite becomes hateful to his sight. Strange, 
strange inconsistency of the human soul! Every 
passion—what more opposite than love and ha- 
tred? Yet; lie loves to-day, to-morrow he hates. 
What move opposite than hatred and friendship? 
Yet, the bosom friend; becomes to-morrow the ab- 
horred of his soul. Strange, strange meonsisten- 
cy of the human soul! Every pursuit~here. I 
should exhaust the whole universe would I tell the 
inconsistencies of his pursuits. ‘T’o another be- 
ing, capable of discernment, it would appear that} 
man was blessed, even in this life, with immer| 
tality. For who is it that raises the — 
pyramid that frowns with lengthened shade over 
the sands of Egypt? Who is it that built the 
temple of Memphis, the walls of Babylon, its gar- 
dens, its.parks, and the embankments of the river? 
Wito constructed’ the vast-amphitheatre of Rome, 
its arenas, its temples, and’ its aquedicts? Who 
is continually building works of centuries, and 
never is satisfied with the works of his hands? 
Man, of some fifty years duration! Some of his 
works he completes a few hours before he lays his 
head in his own tomb; some he leaves for two suc- 
cessive generations to complete; others to stand 
forever, the imperfect monuments of his unsatisfi- 
ed arabition, We wonder at the industry of the 
little ant, that labors so assiduously in construct- 
ing its lasting dwelling. Still, she acts with con- 
sistency, because she acts for utility; her ‘little, 
sand hill, tells of the little hall below, that is well | 
furnished with her little plenty, for her little self.’ 
But what ought our wonder to be, when we con-' 
template man and his works! He does not build | 
him a house which he needs, which he would stock | 
with plenty for the winter; he does not build for 
utility; but he must raise the stupendous pyramid! | 
For what purpose? a palace? no! a tomb, a very | 
tomb! He sacrifices health, strength, and lifé, in, 
raising a monument, at the elevation of whose last 
stone, he expires. He thinks: it. sufficient remu- 
neration, if his decaying ashes can find a niche in 
the tomb of centuries. He, whilst he tramples on 
health and life, is a mere nothing; he flatters him- 
self, or rather his ambition, with an eternity of 
fame, for heaping stones one upon another. And 
it would seem but just for him to receive this un- 
substantial reward; but eyen here, again, his in- 
consistency is cruelly afflicted. The monuments 
of his industrious -hands, still remain; but the name 
of its builder is Jost in the dust of his ashes. A 
mere breath has withered the laurels they deemed 
immortal. Nay! to complete the singularity of his 
destiny; the very destroyers of his hand y-work 











live in the memory of ages, whilst he but contin- 





ues to exist the mere shade of a name. Who built 
the temple of Diana at Ephesus? I once knew, 
but I have forgotten. Ask a hundred, and ninety. 
nine will be ignorant of it. But who reduced it 
to ashes in one single night, the work of near a 
century. Every man, almost, in existence will 
say Erostratus. 
A. 





OLD MEMORIES. 


AN EPISTLE TO A FRIEND. 
We are few, we are few, 
Though a happy band were we, 
As merry and free-hearted 
As e’er met at trysting tree. 
Our brows were free from care, 
And our hearts were free from guile; 
We gaily met each other 
With a kind, free-hearted smile. 


They are gone, they are gone, 
From our olden meeting place; 
By the brook, by the tree, 
Now their steps we cannot trace. 
In vain we listen mute, 
Again to hear their glad halio; 
In vain we Search around, 
For their forms meet not our view. 


They are fled, they are fled, 
And we are left: alone,. 
To think, in silent sorrow, 
Of joyous days now flown; 
Of many youthful friends 
Who shared our griefs and joys; 
Some are dead, some are men; 
In heart, we’re the only boys. 


We are still the same, Jack, 
Though our forms are changed to view, 
- By southern sun, and western wind ; 
What matter? still our hearts are true! 
We, only,.meet with kindly feeling, 
As when, in by-gone days, 
With all our numerous.companions, 
’ We led our sportive plays. 


"Tis true that there are others:- 

Of some we speak with shame:, 
For the cold and sneering world, 
But-lightly holds their name. 
There are others whom we meet, 
With frozen brow.and cold ; 

For the MEN are Not the Boys 
With whom we played of old. . 


Of one we speak with sorrow; 
He is fading from the earth, 
Passing from his old companions, 
Passing from, his father’s hearth. . 
He 1s passing, he is passing, . 
From his old accustomed place,’ 
And soon the marble headstone 
Will be his- only trace. 


We soon shall part, again, Jack; - 
Long years will intervene, 

E’er we grasp, each other’s hand, Jack, 
Or tread each boyish scene. 

We then may: meet in sadness, 
Care’s shadow on our brow; 

And, ’neath the weight of sorrow, 
Our hearts less light than now. | 


Tr. 
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LIBERTY. 

The strongest feeling which nature has im- 
planted in the breast of man, is that of Liberty. 
Some may speak of the love of one’s country, and 
tell of the heroism of filial piety; but unquestiona- 
bly the feelings of liberty surmounts, and surpas- 
ses all and every other consideration incident to 
man. Liberty, in its ample signification, was 
the first gift of the Almighty to created man. Lib- 
erty was the first attribute which man exercised 5 
whether to scour the plain, ot mount the acclivity; 
whether to creep down the precipice, or brave the 
fury of the waters; whether to tame the lion, or to 
fondle the lamb. Man was free, and beholden to 
none but the Almighty. Hence the aversion of 
all men to aristocracy. IT say all men; for there 
never has existed a form of government wherein 
men have not been found to brave the rod of su- 
premacy, and strike for liberty. 

It is the love of liberty that makes a man averse 
to those superiors in power, that rule over him. 
“God,” says he, “*has made me free; and why 


should you rule over me?” ”Tis the love of liber-. 


ty that, from the foundation of the world, hurled 
sovereigns from their thrones, and instituted, for a 
time at least, sweeping democracies. Man may 
for a time crouch under the injuries of a tyrant; he 
may for a time suffer his indignities, to yield pla- 
cid submission, and eat his heart within; but the 
day of retribution will come, and then the ven- 
geame is signal, istremendous. When vengeance 
in the cause of liberty siezes the breast, man be- 
comes a lion, a tiger, a demon in human shape. 
Caesar loved Roman liberty. For a short time he 
enjoyed the frait of his riches, and laughed at 
the scorn of his enemies. But how short was his 
triumph! scarce had the laurel which encircled his 
triumphant brows; searee had the laurel faded, 


when he was extinguished, as a lamp. Liberty 


awoke from her slumabers, and the last of the Ro-. 


mans stabbed him to the heart, and cried, ‘* Thus 
perish the foe of Liberty; long live the Republic!” 

Contrast the slave torn from his native haunts, 
and forced to bondage; contrast him with the free- 
born aborigine of America. 
of morn, the former toils out his work, downcast 
and despised. Not a wandering thought ever 
shoots across his clogged intellect; one day to him 
is the tenor of his life. But see on the other hand 
the native born of freedom. 
twilight in his rising, and bounds fresh to his na- 
tive ‘hills. He skips free as the billows in the 
blue ocean, along its verdant vales; dances over 
the lawns; and pursues in triumph his pleasure 
over the rivers, and through the forests. Nota 
thought disturbs his scul; but buoyed up by every 
exalted sentiment, he is himself ‘an image of Lib- 
erty.” Contrast the two, and close your eyelids 
and say, “ Man was born to be free.” 


He anticipates the 


AMBITION’S DEVOTEE. 
BY EBENEZEP HOPPLECAT, JR. 
Upon his sickly couch, the sufferer lay: 
The sunlight of his days, had faded; and 
The gloom of death, had come upon his soul ; 
he setting sun gleamed through the lattice, 
And its dying beams fel on his fading form; 


From the first glimps 
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While the glad breezes played amid his cluster- 
ing hair. 
The scenes of other days came rushing back 
Upon his mind again; and clasping high 
His skeleton hands, he raised his glassy eyes 
To Heaven; and thus he then broke forth 
In the unbounded eloquence of song: 


‘Where are the sunny days of childhood, now ; 
That I have ever lov’d so well? 

And the sweet voices of my early years? 
Which, like the rich, voluptuous swell, 

Of music on the waters—often come 

Upon my spirit—haunted memory— 

And while my ear enraptur’d dwells upon 
Their holy and — minstrely ; 

The lov’d of other days come flitting by, 

Like the bright vision of an early dream: 

For fancy, in her wild imaginings, 

Mingles the past and present, that they seem 
But one bright, glowing thought of happiness. 
And now the joyous faces of my youth, 

Greet me with childlike pleasure once again, 
With palpable similitude to truth. 
* * ¥ * * 

‘A gentle one of heavenly birth, 
With a tender heart, and kind, — 

I lov’d—though not for beautybut 
I lov’d her for her mind. 

I love not beauty; like the rose 

Of summer, it will die, 

And leave no trace of power behind, 
But cruel memory. 

[ love not wealth; away, away, 
Such gaudy toys from me: 

No, Mary, I would not compare 


The Indies, unto THEE. 
* %* rn 
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“Ambition came; I bowed me at 
Its power-enthralling shrine, 
And as it won my heart from thee, 


I too relinquished thine. 


* * * * 


‘“‘ But it is past; ambition’s dream, 

Was but a dream to me: 

And Ihave sieh’d since thou wert dead, 

To lay me down with thee. 
* * * * * * 

‘“‘ But death is here; farewell to aun, 

Love and ambition, too— 

My idol—ere we part, I must 

Bid thee a long adieu.” 
* * * 


* 


*~ 


* * 


He ceased; and as he ceased, the sun 

Sank down beneath the heaving waters— 
Emblem of the dying power of man. 

A bier was borne along—and sorrow’s ery 

Was heard upon the fleeting breeze which swept 
In wildness o’er the plain. Such was the end 
To which ambition’s victim came, Nameless: 
Fameless, and without a hope—he passed 
Unhonored to the tomb. 


x + 


TO FLORA. 
The truth I can conceal no more, 
I never touched my harp before 
To lovely woman’s praise ; 
Nor ever let the Cupid boy 
My youthful muse’s strains employ, 
In singing lover’s lays. 
But, hold! nor thus do thou reprove 
With scornful looks, because no love 
Was e’er possessed by me. 
The fault-of mine was caused by this, 
I had not then-obtained the bliss 
Of yet beholding thee, 
But now, dear girl, your lovely form, 
Has captive gained my heart by storm, 
And filled it up with love ; 
And all that now can give me joy 
Is when | do thoughts employ 
On thee, my charming dove, 
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AMERICAN HISTORY. 
NUMBER II. 
BY HORATIOUS. 

From this time forth, the colony gradually in- 
creased in strength; and after enduring all the pri- 
vations and hardships incident to a settlement in 
the wilderness, remote from the parent land, and 
surrounded by crafty and dangerous neighbors, 
who were ever ready to take advantage of the 
weakness of the colony; they enjoyed a transient 
age of prosperity; until the breaking out of the 
Revolution. 

It would be unnecessary to present a history of 
the origin and progress of the different settlements, 
that were established in succession; the history of 
one, with very few variations, will answer for the 
rest. They had all to contend with difficulties 
and dangers that would have intimidated and dis- 
pirited the less intrepid of any age. Some*of the 
colonies received charters directly from the king, 
which ‘guaranteed them the exereise of their pecu- 
liar rights and immunities as freemen; while they 


j acknowledged their claims to all the privileges of 
} British subjects, as recognized by the English 


Constitution. And others obtained them from the 
proprietors, who had obtained an extensive coun- 
try, by purchase, from the government. 

The charter which Connectient obtained from 
Charles II, “was more liberal in its provisions, 
than any that had yet been granted; and confirm- 
ing, in every particular, the Constitution which 
| the people had themselves adopted.” But this, it 
| should be reeolleeted, was obtained from him 
| through the agency of a fortuitious circumstance, 
| Which favored the interest of the colonists. But 
| his suecessor, James II, endeavored to extort it 
‘from them; but all the attempts of Andros, the 
| Governor, to render its principles void, or to ob- 
tain it ina peaceable manner, were found to be 
| ineffectual. The colonists appreciated too highly 
| the principles it conferred on them, to resign it 
| without a struggle. 


| An approximation to the principles of republi- 
canism, appears to have diffused itself through the 
whole extent of the colonies. Buta like system 
_of toleration, so far as religious liberty was con- 
cerned, seems to have been little regarded, and in 
/some instances, altogether Jost sight of, ‘That 
| spirit of religious bigotry which had spent its rage 
‘in Europe, satiated as it was with the blood of its 
' numerous victims; had not yet been diséarded by 
| those who had themselves fled from persecution 
| in the Old Country, to the untrodden wilds of 
America, where they could exercise the principles 
of their religious creed or profession according to 
the dictates of their conscience. The light of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, had not pee 
| netrated into the innermost recesses of the narrow 
minded heart of the intolerant bigot; whose breast 
was steeled against evety thing like sympathy, 
and seemed to think that the persecution of all who 
differed from him in his religious views, was the 
most favorable propitiation by which he could 
hope to obtain the favor of Heaven. Massachu- 
setts, and a majority of the other colonies, dis- 
franchised and persecuted the Catholic; and in 
some instances, capitally punished the Quaker— 
And still these very persons had emigrated to 
Holland, and afterwards to Ainerica, to avoid the 
persecution which was directed against them in 
England. 


While this spirit of intolerance raged in New 
England, an example was set by the members of 
these two despised and persecuted creeds; that 
should be imitated by all the world, as long as 
Religion has a friend and advocate. The rames 
of the two illustrious persons who cast aside the 
bigotry of the age in which they lived, and assu- 








'med the spirit and principles of the nineteenth 
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century, were Cecil Calvert and William Penn. 
The father of the former, had emigrated to Virgi- 
nia at an early period; “but the people among 
whom he came to reside,”’ (to use the words of 
Hall,) “were almost as intolerant as those he had 


left; and he soon found it necessary to seek some | 


other assylum.” 





Having explored the country on | member of society; the other, to the honor and ve- 
both sides of the Chesapeake Bay, he returned to! neration which is required of all created beings | 
England, and obtained the consent of King; placed on earth, by the author of the universe.— 
Charles 1, to a grant of Territory, where he concei- | Political despotism should be detested; but Reli- 
ved the project of planting a colony for himself) gious Intolerance is insufferable. Strongly ex- 


that, and anterior, ages, has long since been ex- 
ploded, and cast to the winds. 

Religious Freedom should be always better ap- 
preciated and revered by man, than any political | 
or civic right which it may be possible for him to 
obtain. The one relates to his wellbeing as a- 


and for all others who might wish to retire trom | pressive are the words of Jetferson, ‘*eternal hos- 


religious persecution. 


° ° } 
ed by his eldest son, whose name has been given} 


above. 
lishing a colony, by sending out an expedition of | 
two hundred emigrants, in 1633—34; and the set- | 
tlement commenced near the mouth of the Poto-| 
mac. ‘The charter which he obtained, granted 
more ample privileges than had ever been conce- | 
ded to a subject; the country was inviting; the | 
natives were friendly; from the south, Churchmen | 
drove Puritans; and from the north, Puritans drove 
Churchmen; into her borders; where all were 
freely received, protected, and cherished.”” How 
they were subsequently persecuted by men whom 
they had taken to their bosoms, in a colony which 
they had founded, will be observed by perusing 
the narrative of their History. 

The principles of Penn were similar to those of 
Lord Baltimore; and their character may be esti- 
mated from the following resolution, which was 
adopted by the assembly at the request of Penn: 
“That no one acknowledging one God, and being 
peaceable in society, should be molested for his 
opinions or practice, or compelled to frequent or 
maintain any ministry whatever.” ‘These judi- 
cious regulations,” adds the historian, ‘attracted 
numerous emigrants; and to their salutary influ- 
ence must be attributed the qualities of diligence, 
order, and economy, for which the Pennsylvanians 
are so justly celebrated.” 

From what has been said on this delicate sub- 
ject, we wish not to be understood as endeavoring 
to accuse the members of any particular creed, or 
profession, of being intolerant. Far from it; for 
we believe with the author of a celebrated Eng- ' 
lish publication, that not only the temporal, but in 
many instances the Ecclesiastical, members of ev- 
ery creed, or religion, have acted the part of perse- 
cutors, whenever they obtained the ascendency.— 
The Protestant, the Catholic, the Turk, the Jew, | 
the Infidel, and the Pagan, have become alike the 
persecutor and the persecuted, according as the 
strength of one predominated over that of the oth- 
ers. ‘To the disgrace,” says Grimshaw, “of 
Christian professors, the sacred rights of con- 
science and of private judgment, were not proper- 
ly understood; nor the charity and mutual forbear- | 
ance taught by their sacred Master, at that period 
practised in any country. Every chureh employ- 
ed the hand of power, in supporting its own doc- 
tines, and opposing the tenets of others; in dis- 
seminating its own truth, and destroying other’s 
errors. A law was passed, (by the Massachu- 
setts’ assembly,) declaring that none should be 
admitted as freemen, or be entitled to any share in 
the government, or even to serve as jurymen; ex- 
cept those who had been received as members of 
the Church: by which measure every person 
whose mind was not of a peculiar structure, or ac- 
cidentally impressed with peculiar ideas, was at 
once cast out of society, and stripped of his civic 
rights.” But can we blame them for this, when 
greater intolerance was exhibited by every other 
nation, at that period. All the world seemed to 
have been seized with a spirit of religious phrenzy; 
and when any of them began to taste of Christian 
liberty, themselves, they forgot that others had a 
right tothe same enjoyment. But this spirit of for- 
mer times, like many other incredulous notions of 


Preparations were then made for estab- | 


proclaimed their independence to the world. 


ced each other, as friends united in the same cause, 


quently retained some influence over his actions. 


brace the scheme of the British Minister; and ren- 


|The delegates from seven of the thirteen colonies 
_met at Albany, N. Y., where they agreed upona 





But as he died before the | tility to every form of tyranny over ‘he mind of 
requisite formalities were completed, it was obtain- | 


man.”’ It is interesting to contrast the recrimina- 
tion, animosity, and intolerance, of the colonists, | 
at this period; with the union of heart, feeling, 
and interest, that was always exhibited in their’ 
conduct, throughout that protracted struggle, in 
which they cast off the fetters of despotism, and_ 
In- 
ternal discord was extinguished; and they embra- 


to obtain a common end. 
The French, who had penetrated into the wilds 
of Canada in the north, and Louisiana in the south, | 


‘long before an Englishman had left the coast of, 


the Atlantic; now conceived the bold and impor- 
tant project, (at least as far as their interest was | 
concerned,) of connecting their settlements in Lou- 
isiana, with those of Canada, by a chain of Forts | 
along the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. In the 
prosecution of this plan, they had penetrated up 
the Ohio to the confluence of our three streams, 
near which they erected Fort Duquesne, on the 
plot of our present smoky city; the remains of | 
which were visible some few years ago. The. 
English, who elaimed a right to this portion of | 
territory, although they had never established a_| 
settlement within its boundaries, became alarmed | 
at the rapid progress of the Frenth Pioneers; and 
consequently determined to expel them by force. 
Yet every friend of rigid justice must certainly 
concur in saying that the French had the most | 
plausable right to possession, since they discover- | 
ed and explored it long before an English foot had | 
trod upon the banks of the *“*Father of waters.” | 

The Indian wars, with which many of the colo- | 
nies had been visited, were attributed to the insti- | 


gation of the Frenchman; who, by his inoffensive | 
conduct, as well as by adopting on many occa- | 
sions the customs and manners of the Indian, had 
conciliated his affection and esteem, and conse- 


On this account the colonists were ready to em- 


der all the assistance they were able, to bring it 
to a speedy as well as a successful conclusion.— 


“Plan of Union’ which was proposed by the 
Massachusetts delegation; and which, as some | 


writer has observed, was only a prelude to the indis- | 
soluble union of °76. This “plan”? they submit- | 
ted to the several colonial assemblies, and to Par- 
liament, for their adoption. But it was rejected 
by Parliament, because the delegates were to be 
chosen by the Representatives of the People. In 
England apprehensions were already entertained 
of the growing importance of the Colonial assem- 
blies; and in America the people began, perhaps 
unconsciously, to be actuated by the spirit of In- 
dependence. However, it was at last decided by 
Parliament that the expenses of the war should 
be drawn from the English Treasury; but to be 
ultimately. re-imbursed, by a tax laid on the colo- 
nies by act of Parliament. Was there ever a plan 
presented to a free people, that deviated farther 
from the path of justice or prudent policy, than 
the one in question; that required the colonies to 
incur, and ultimately defray the expenses of, a 
war which was undertaken for the sole purpose of 
dispossessing France of all her possessions in the 








New world; and thus aggrandize the power of 
Great Britain, by the addition of such an eXtensive 
tract of country to her other colonial possessions! 
Should we be surprised to know that such a sys- 
tem of proceeding was indignantly rejected by the 
colonies? 

Whether Parliament still determined to enforce 
their impolitic measure of extorting the expences 
of the war, from the colonies, by a tax levied on 


them; or whether the colonies then entertained the 


belief that Britain would certainly keep in view 
the pre-eminent claims that justice as well as in- 
terest demanded of them, in all their subsequent 
enactments or decrees concerning the colonies; is 
a fact that history has failed to record. But how- 


ever discordant or afflicting, their several opinions 


may have been as to the manner in which it should 
be conducted; they all agreed that preparations 
for the campaign should be commenced without 
delay. ‘Troops were sent from England, to co-op- 
erate with the colonial force; and several expedi- 
tions were resolved upon, for the campaign of 
1755. But notwithstanding the preparations and 
expenditures that were made, none of them accom- 
plished the object which they had in view.— 
The colonies, far from being discouraged by the 


| . . ’ . . 
_ misfortunes of the last campaign, determined to 


renew and increase their exertions. But the next 


| year passed away in making preparations; and the 


events that took place in °57, were of little note, 
The three expeditions against Louisburg, 'Ticon- 
deroga, and Fort Duquesne, in 1758, were mostly 
successful. The plan of proceeding in the next 


campaign, eminated from the talented and saga- 


cious Pitt. Three expeditions were directed 
against Niagara, Ticonderoga, and Quebee, the 
strongest Forts of the French, in America; all of 
which were successful. The impervidis fortif- 
cations of Quebec, which had justly entitled it to 
the name of the Gibralter of America, presented 
no barrier to the impetuosity of Gen. Wolf, who 
expired in the arms of victory. 
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How oft, when by scenes of affliction oppressed, 


| My spirit hath sighed for that city of rest, 


In whose golden streets I forever shall roam, 
And find inits mansions of glory a home! 


No pleasures on earth can give rest to the soul, 
When the billows of sorrow unfettered do roll; 
But hape, smiling, tells of a season to come, 
When I shall find rest in that glorious home. 


And when I am tossed on that ocean of death._— 

Yea! though its dark waters should sink me be- 
neath,—. 

I trust to be bourn from its billowy foam, 


| To that haven of rest, to that permanent home. 


Such thoughts give a charm to life’s wintry year, 

And tell of a spring, bright and cloudless, that’s 
near; 

When through the sweet fields of delight I shall 
roam, 

And find in that city,of refuge a home. 


Then fare-the-well, earth; thou art not worth a 
sigh, 

Since a rest is reserved for the ransomed, on high; 

Where they in the vigor of manhood shall bloom, 

And taste thie delights of that heavenly home. — 


Tis the land by the cherub and seraphim trod,: 

The land where the blest hold communion with 
God; 

Far, far, from thy Jand, thou palé King of the 
tamb3 

Through thy land we ,but-pass to that glorious 
home. al oak 
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